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the prudent and conciliatory conduct of foreign affairs,
had gone far to restore the confidence of the country,
and to revive its drooping prosperity. The year
1842 has been noted by historians as that in which,
so far as the present century is concerned, the con-
dition of England was, alike to the economist and to
the philanthropist, most alarming and most hopeless.
By 1845 much of the alarm had subsided, and the hopes
of men were rising high for the future. It must be
acknowledged that this change, the signs of which were
everywhere manifest, was only partially due to the
measures of Peel. The years in question were those
which witnessed the first great impulse of railway enter-
prise in this country. The harvests had been abundant,
and trade had responded in full measure to the large
relaxations of import tariffs and protective duties effected
in 1842. What Peel did was to take a statesmanlike
advantage of these favourable conditions. Many causes
have been assigned, according to the idiosyncrasy of
individuals and their insight into the truth of things,
for the repeal of the corn laws in 1846. Many causes
unquestionably contributed to that result. Perhaps no
cause was more potent, though its effect was hardly dis-
cerned at the time, and has not since been commonly
recognised, than the imposition of the income-tax in
1842. Peel himself imposed this tax ostensibly for the
purpose of restoring equilibrium to the national finances.
He imposed it only for three years; but in the course
of those three years it enabled him to try the crucial
experiment of " fighting hostile tariffs with free imports,"
and by 1845 that experiment had proved so abundantly
successful that he determined to maintain the tax for